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Mexican Oil Controversy Settled 


Solution to the long standing controversy re- 
garding compensation to be paid for American- 
owned oil properties expropriated by Mexico in 
1938, removes almost the last barrier to close co- 
operation so vital to the American war effort. 
The $23,995,991 agreed upon is much less than 
the value claimed by the American Companies 
(largest holders, Standard of New Jersey and 
Standard of California), but more than twice as 
much as the Mexican government had previously 
been willing to pay. 

The settlement makes evident the United 
States’ acceptance of the Mexican view regarding 
the chief point at issue—American claims to pay- 
ment for sub-soil rights. Companies accepting 
the agreement must surrender title to their prop- 
erty before receiving payment, and are liable to 
private claims pending on date of agreement. 
Some concern is expressed because government 
claims for taxes and duties are not cancelled, and 
tax appeals estimated to run into large amounts 
are pending before Mexico’s Supreme Court now. 
Oil companies are not bound to accept the settle- 
ment, but if they reject it there is no further re- 
course since the issue is closed as far as the govern- 
ments are concerned. 


Back of the steady improvement in the rela- 
tions of the two countries during the regime of 
President Camacho and his able and popular 
Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla, lie a variety of 
factors: The good neighbor policy has lessened 


fear and distrust of the motives of the United 
States (although it should by no means be as- 
sumed that anti-American sentiment has dis- 
appeared or that the entire Mexican public re- 
joices in the closer ties) ; the British blockade and 
Mexico’s break in relations with the Axis have 
forced Mexico into a position of economic de- 
pendence on the U. S.; and Germany’s attack 
on Russia has made many Mexicans more sympa- 
thetic to the democratic countries. 


Among the many factors, economic pressure 
is most telling. Mexico needs capital, and Presi- 
dent Camacho has expressed the hope that the oil 
settlement would create enough confidence in 
the government to attract foreign capital to par- 
ticipate in further exploitation and development 
of material resources. 


The United States-Mexican pacts of Novem- 
ber, 1941 (TrENps, Feb. 13, 1942), provided for 
financial assistance to Mexico for stabilizing the 
peso, highway construction, etc., and paved the 
way for industrial loans. Additional agreements 
to further economic development and promote 
the U. S. war effort, including a shipbuilding pro- 
gram in Mexico, were announced by both gov- 
ernments on April 7. Negotiations are under 
way for a trade agreement, a step of great im- 
portance for the future. In addition to economic 
ties there is the closest military collaboration to 
strengthen defenses by land, air and sea. 


Manpower Board Tackles Labor Shortage 


Breaking the deadlock over who should head 
up the mobilization of manpower for war in- 
dustry, President Roosevelt on April 18 selected 
Federal Security Administrator Paul McNutt as 
chairman of the new War Manpower Commis- 
sion. As forecast in TRENDs on February 27, no 
“labor draft” is involved; some government 
agencies are reorganized, and the new agency 
will fomulate plans and policies and issue ‘‘direc- 
tives” to agencies concerned with labor supply 


and training to assure the most effective use of 
the nation’s manpower. 


The new agency will deal only with labor sup- 
ply, and Commissioner McNutt has emphasized 
that it does not replace the machinery for 
settling labor disputes which is handled by other 
government agencies. Some people believed that 
policies dealing with labor relations, wages, and 
the like, were a necessary prerequisite to the 
creation of an effective labor supply agency. As 


yet such policies have not been crystallized by 
the Chief Executive, Congress, or the War Labor 
Board. There has been little indication that the 
administrative agencies are ready to establish an 
over-all policy on union maintenance, but there 
is indication that further wage increases will be 
discouraged. 


The executive order makes the Commission 
chairman responsible for carrying out the pro- 
gram. The other eight members are advisory, 
the chairman being required to consult with 
them, before exercising the powers conferred on 
him. Represented on the Commission are the 
Army, Navy, Agriculture, and Labor Depart- 
ments, WPB and its Labor Production Division, 
the Selective Service System, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


The shortage of skilled workers will probably 
be the Commission’s first problem. It is likely 
that efforts to make full use of skilled workers 
now employed will be accelerated. To prevent 
labor hoarding and pirating, and to supply labor 
where it is most needed, restrictions may be 
placed on employers such as requiring that all 
skilled workers be hired through the United 
States Employment Service. It will undoubtedly 
be necessary to work out with the Selective Sery- 
ice System a method for deferring workers with 
essential skills. Should deferment of occupa- 
tional groups be decided upon, Congressional ac- 
tion would be necessary. The Commission chair- 
man has the power to draw up and, with the 
approval of the President, recommend legisla- 
tion. 


Civil Liberties Dilemma 


The Justice Department campaign against 
espionage and sedition raises again the old ques- 
tion of how to protect freedom of speech and 
press at the same time that genuine enemies of 
the country are locked up, and the question of 
whether or not we need more stringent legisla- 
tion. 


In connection with the effort to denaturalize 
citizens charged with fraud at the time they took 
the oath of allegiance, the Justice Department is 
seeking an amendment to the Nationality Act 
which would permit cancellation of citizenship 
on the basis of disloyal actions since naturaliza- 
tion. This has been opposed by some civil liber- 
ties defenders because it would set apart natural- 
ized citizens as different from the native born. 

Although nothing has been heard recently of 
the proposed war secrets bill, the Justice Depart- 
ment is still interested in some method of pre- 


venting the spread of confidential information. 
The difficulty is how to do this without shutting 
off legitimate information. 


There has been some discussion in Washington 
of a Sedition Act such as was in effect in the last 
war but since repealed. The Justice Depart- 
ment has held to date that necessary prosecutions 
can be made under the Espionage Act and the 
Smith Alien Registration Act of 1940. 


The chief safeguard that even under these 
statutes there will not be a repetition of the 
abuses of World War I lies in the desire of the 
present personnel of the Department of Justice 
not to repeat them. Furthermore, at the outset 
of this war Attorney-General Biddle directed 
U. S. Attorneys not to arrest or prosecute for 
seditious talk without specific authorization from 
him. This was not done in the last war until 
October 1918. 


Civil Defense Order 


Provision for a single advisory board on 
Civilian Defense and restatement of the purposes 
of OCD as announced in the President’s new 
executive order of April 15 is official recognition 
of the direction in which OCD has been moving 
in recent weeks and tightens up the internal ad- 
ministrative organization. 


The clauses relating to volunteer civilian ac- 
tivities make clear that the main objective is to 
help with organization in states and localities so 
that civilian effort may be mobilized to the maxi- 
mum advantage for the prosecution of the war 
effort. The phrases dealing with sustaining na- 
tional morale have been left out. In other words, 
the new emphasis, which has been apparent for 
some weeks, is on getting necessary jobs done 


rather than finding ways to keep civilians busy 
and happy. 


The chief significance of the new board is 
clarification of the administrative setup. One 
board will serve where two did before—Civil 
Protection and Voluntary Participation, and 
there will be separation of the two kinds of as- 
sistance given by the military services—policy- 
forming and technical. War and Navy Depart- 
ment advice on policy will now come from Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Knox who are members of 
the new board. General Gasser and Admiral 
Woodward, who were on the old Civil Protection 
Board as well as on the OCD staff, will serve only 
in an administrative capacity under Director 


Landis. 


